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PREFACE. 
To the PUBLIC. 


THE many hardſhips under which the 

debtors of this kingdom labour, toge= 
ther with the failure of a bill brought into the 
upper houſe laſt ſeſſion, has induced the 


author to publiſh the preſent remarks. As 


this buſineſs will probably ſoon be diſcuſſed, 
it is hoped, that ſhould this pamphlet prove 
deficient in more minute enquiries, it will, 
however, experience ſome lenity from the 
conſideration of this ſubje& being likely to 
be thoroughly inveſtigated by the ableſt heads 
in Britain : The evils that exiſt, and the 
neceſſity of a reform, are generally acknow- 
ledged; ſhould theſe ſheets, by any means 
occaſion, either a removal, or even a mitiga- 
tion of theſe miſchiefs; we ſhall eſteem our- 
ſelves happy in being an humble advocate for 
the unfortunate ; To thoſe benevolent and pa- 
triotic characters who adorn the aſſemblies of 
this country, to thoſe learned and reſpected 
B magiſtrates, 
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magiſtrates, who preſide over the tribunals of 
juſtice, are the inſolvent - but unhappy debt- 
ors, to look up to for a ſpeedy relief. 


The principal deſign of this work is to ex- 
cite attention to a point, which (except in a 
few trials) has long laid dormant, This will 
excuſe, if conſcious of inferiority of talents, 
we have not ſo copiouſly commented on the 
different remedies neceſſary in the abolition 
of ſo comprehenſive a ſubject: But as to 
inferiority of natural affection for our fellow- 
creatures, or veneration for our country, in 
either purſuit, we are proud to affirm, that 
we would not wiſh to be hindmoſt. 


CON- 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE CASE OF THE 


CONFINED DEB TORS. 


HE laws of every ſtate, claim the te- 
ſpect of its members. It is not our wiſh 

to impeach fo ſacred an aſylum. Good regu- 
lations afſented to and confirmed by the voice 
of a free people, conſtitute the ſtrongeſt links 
of any government. The ability of man 
never produced an edifice of a more beautiful 
ſtructure, than the Conftitution of Great Bri- 
tain ; deſervedly however as it is eſteemed, 
it is in ſome points capable of further im- 
provement. Perfection is not in the power 
of man, and the relief of the Insor- 
vENT DEBTORS, claims the attention of our 
Legiſlature, As often as this much deſerved 
object has been propoſed, as often it has 
been defeated. We have hitherto been cal- 
lous towards the calamities of our fellow- 
creatures. Many frivolous objections have 
been urged againſt this meaſure, ſome have 
evaded it, under the idea that this relief 
would be unjuſt ! Others have alledged as an 
excuſe for their apathy, a fear of breeding 
confuſion, Again, there have not been 
wanting many, _ conſider the nh 
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of the debtors as matter only of ſurmiſe; 
and the intemperancies committed in our pri- 
fons, have furniſhed others with like pretexts 


for excuſes, which are equally as unjuſt as 
futile. 


But let it not be ſaid, that the love of juſ- 
tice or order, has occaſioned this oppoſition 
to a point of general utility; they certainly 


have not. It is the duty of all good govern- 


ments to hear the complaints—and redreſs 
the injuries of its citizens : Juſtice thould 
ever be tempered with reaſon, and though a 
tew exceptionable examples may be found ; 


the caſes of one or two are not to be reckoned 
the caſes of all. 


From a knowledge of the evils that exiſt, 
perhaps, in future, it will be as neceſſary to 
provide for the ſafety of the debtor as for the 
ſecurity of the creditor, our courts of juſtice 
have of late teſtified this aſſertion, Many are 
the uſuries that have been brought to light 
of cent. per cent, charges. Of ſmall ſums 
advanced, ſwelling to an enormous bulk by 
means of goods given at exorbitant prices. I 
pals over the fraudulent tranſactions with mi- 
nors, as entirely indefenſible. The many 
precipices whoſe ſurfaces are ſo ſmooth and 
attracting, that the unfortunate ſeldom per- 
ceive the decoy, till the fall is beyond reme- 
dy: I mean ApverTIsING Money LEN“ 
DERS, Gaming debts new modelled into le- 


gal obligations, ſmall bills of coſt magnified 
by 
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by chicanery into vaſt ſums; theſe are but a 
few, of ſuch practices, an enumeration of all 
would be tedious—non mh /; centum or à on- 
nia percurere nomina poſjim. Virgil. 


Moſt men will at firſt fight perceive the 
diſference between an honeſt and fraudulent 
creditor. The firſt is entitled to all lawful 
remedies; the latter, though often the beſt ſe- 
cured, yet is not in equity deemed worthy to 
poſſeſs equal ſecurity with the former. The 
diſtinction of debts would be a truly deſirable 
object—it is hard that no difterence ſhould be 
made, between a vender, who diſpoſes of 
neceflaries for an equitable price, and a man 
who ſells damaged baubles for treble their va- 
lue. In the one caſe, an injury is {uſtained, 
but as to the other, no valid conſideration in 
goods 1s given: And an intelligeat chapman 
will purchaſe for forty pounds, goods, that a 
careleſs man is charged one hundred pounds 
for. An equal difference appears on the 
de of the debrors. Some for {mall ſums 
contracted with hopes of repayment, but 
by unavoidable accidents, prevented from ful- 
filling their engagements, are dragged from 
the embraces of a dependent family, and 
thrown pennyleſs into a noiſome priſon. The 
man who gives up his property, and who by 
his perſonal labour, would have ſtriven, by 
proportionate ſums, to have fatisfied his cre- 
ditors, is not ſurely to be claſſed with the 
perſon who iniquitouſly retaining the mean of 
comfort, is indifferent about his liberty. This 
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is no viſionary picture, truth compels us to 
declare, that ſuch a perſon can ſooner com- 
promiſe with his creditors, than the parent 
who would gladly ſacrifice his life for the be- 
nefit of an expiring family. 


In America and Holland, countries where 
reaſon and liberty have not ſhone more reful- 
gent than in Britain, the bankrupt laws are 
founded on the baſis of humanity and wiſ- 
dom. No one making a fair ſurrender is li- 
able to impriſonment. This is a ſalutary re- 
gulation:—The members of a ſtate are not 
ſuffered to become inactive, nor does the pub- 
lic good produce individual damage, as con- 
cealment of effects is death by law, and em- 
bezzlers are liable to the puniſhments con= 
ferred on thoſe, who are guilty of perjury. 


The preſent debtorand creditor ſyſtem, has 
inſtead of leſſening, produced great corrupti- 
on. A principle of careleſſneſs, if not diſho- 
neſty, ſteals imperceptibly on men, when they 
reflect how egregiouſly they have been duped 
in moſt tranſactions. Lawful demands paſs 
unheeded, where oppreſſive ones have been 
enforced. Young men of faſhion, when halt 
ruined by leeches of uſurers, become inſenſi- 
ble of juſt obligations. This neglect is not 
ſurpriſing, nor is it to be wondered at, that 
they rank all alike, when ſuch temptations 
are hung out, ſuch prodigious uſury exacted, 
and theſe covenants ſo fraudulently, yet craf- 
tily maintained, 


If 
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If men of fortune experience ſuch diſtreſs- 
es, with what additional weight do they not 
fall on the lower order of ſociety! Here the 
imprudent mechanic, often from trifling jea- 
louſies, is by his maſter conſigned to priſon 
and poverty. The purport of this work is not 
to condemn the caſe of creditors, but to 
ſtrengthen their claims, when well founded. 
To have a line drawn as to the nature and 
grounds of demand. To have the greatneſs 
or ſmallneſs of the debts clearly inveſtigated. 
To have the ability or inſufficiency of the 
debtor fully proved. To have his conduct in 
life before his failure properly weighed, and 
alſo whether his remaining in gaol can benefit 
his creditors. Theſe vbjects will merit atten- 
tion. When people of diſhoneſt principles 
fall ito diſtreſs, little or no regard is paid to 
their complaints, But when we behold in- 
duſtry pining away by the weight of heavy 
diſaſters, we muſt admit that ſociety ſuſtains 
a loſs in the abſence of ſuch an individual. 
Surely in this point of view both parties 
would be advantaged by an open compromiſe, 
the creditor would recoyer his demand, and 
the debtor be enabled to purſue his daily oc- 
cupation. How blameable is the man wha 
refuſes this reconciliation, whom nothing 
ſhort of the captivity of an unfortunate 
wretch will fatisfy—it is declaring an uncon- 
cern for his money, but implies an experience 
of conſolation in another's miſery. Such 
people, deſtitute of all principle, wantonly 
ſport with the feelings of others. Strangers 


may 
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may have an excuſe for ſuch conduct, but 
when it is know that friends, that even re- 
lations have been the firſt to employ ſuch 
hateiul means, it would be for the honor of 
human nature, if ſuch ſcenes could be paſſed 
away. 


Let the conſequences attending the mode 
of procedure be enquired into, and we ſhall 
find that a total loſs is moſtly the fruit of ſuch 
meaſures : few ſpirits are able to endure the 
damps of a priſon; few fortunes can with- 
ſtand the rapaciouſneſs of its ſatellites; and 
reſolute is that man, who can ſtem the tor- 
rent of its never ceaſing iniquities. If the 
mind even in the calms of life, is ſo liable to 
be timid—if in the preſent extravagant age, 
moderate fortunes but ſuffice for the neceſſa- 
ries of life —if the allurements of pleaſure are 
ſo attracting as often to baffle the virtuous ; 
how mult theſe cvils preponderate in the re- 
ceſſes of a gloomy priſon. There the ſoul, 
void of hope, unſupported by the healing 
balm of advice, abandons itſelf to a deliberate 
deſpair—Virtue no longer retains her influ= 


_ ence-—Life loſes its charms, and temperance 


her beautics. A ſhort ſpace of time exhauſts 
any relicf procured by the untortunate—en- 
crcaling difficulties are daily pouring in. 
Friends grow cold (for, alas! the miſerable 
have Yn The wretch looks round the 
world, but ſces not a gleam of hope—Reflec- 
tion muſt be ſtifled and here begins the 
horrors of flavery. Words cannot convey 
an 
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an adequate idea of the debauchery and diſſi- 
pation of a crowded place of confinement. 
Means are not wanting to perpetrate every 
ſpecies of villainy, and the morning's ſun 
ſeldom ſhines there, but as a ſignal for addi- 
tional vice. It may be depended upon, that 
ſcarcely five out of an hundred return from a 
gaol, with the fame heads or hearts they 
entered it, Hence they become but indiffe- 
rent members of ſociety, and continue to 
remain ever after an incumbrance on their 
friends or the public. What pnblic misfor- 
tunes, or private diſtreſſes, flow from theſe 
cauſes, are left to more profound ſpeculators 
to determine; however it will hardly be 
denied that from thence we may date the 
origin of robbery, forgery, and their concomi- 
tant companions. 


In the laſt ſeſſion, mention was made * by 
a noble Peer (who like another Howard has 
proved himſelf the citizen of the world, and 
triend of mankind) of a woman confined forty 
years for a debt of {.20. There is undeni- 
able evidence of another woman confined two 
years for a debt of {.8—and her groats 
during this period amounted to more, than 
the original debt for which ſhe was impri- 


Lord Rawdon. A nobleman, who, from his firſt com- 
mencement in life, has eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as 
the ſoldier, politician, and ſcholar. We derive real plea- 
ſure from having an opportunity of ſacrificing at the ſhrine 
of patriotic honor, embelliſhed with attic eloquence. 


C ſoned. 
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ſoned. It is no exaggeration to ſay, that there 
are perſons confined much longer for leſs 
ſums. We continually hear of men of worth 
and education, who from languiſhing moſt of 
their days in captivity, finiſh their career of 
life by dying there; deprived of medical aſſiſt- 
ance, clerical conſolation, or the ſad com- 
fort of decent interment. It is notorious of 
many of theſe gentlemen, that if treated with 
a liberal indulgence, they would very ſoon 
have been enabled to have ſatisfied all obli- 
gations, and to have placed themſelves in 
reſpectable ſituations in the world, It will 
not be deemed an impropriety to notice (in 
this part of our work) the caſe of many 
military gentlemen at preſent confined in 
different parts of this kingdom. The misfor- 
tunes incident to human nature have always a 
claim to our pity and attention. The induſ- 
trious trader labouring under the preſſure of 
want, is an object deſerving compaſſion, and 
merits that aſſiſtance, which decent poverty 
may expect from affluence. But allow me 
to ſay, that the brave officer, who in the 
moment of danger boldly ſtepped forth for 
the defence of his country, braved the incle- 
mences of a peſtiferous climate, ſacrificed 
domeſtic happineſs, and ſpent the hybla of 
youth in toils and dangers, juſtly demands in 
adverſity, the regard of a wiſe and beneficent 
legiſlature. Inconfiſtencies and errors of 
youth are common to all men. In that 
ſeaſon of fancy we commit actions which 

mature 
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mature age diſapproves. This is not however 
a caſe in point. Moſt of theſe gentlemen 
experience their preſent diſtreſs, not for the 
luxurious phantaſies of ton, but for merely 
the neceſſities of nature. As their rank has 
been higher than the common line, they 
experience more miſery of affliction than 
others. Indeed ſome years back, theſe poor 
diſtreſſed men, ſcarcely expected to behold the 
evening of their days, thus clouded, and dar- 
kened. | 


None deny the neceſſity of enforcing 
demands by the confinement of individuals ; 
it is well known that ſome hardſhips muſt be 
ſuſtained for a public benefit; that juſtice is 
not to be beat down by ill founded compailion; 
but we cannot aſſent to the principle, that 
thoſe who have brought calamity on them- 
ſelves muſt abide by its conſequences. IJheſe 
aſſertions, (which to be well founded, ſhould 
preſerve a medium) are inculcated daily. But 
it is no preſumption to affirm, that ſuch doc- 
trines if carried to the height would appear 
of a moſt dangerous tendency. We ought 
not in a general argument, include every 
particular, Granting that legal means are 
often neceſſary, till this will not leſſen the 
misfortune of thoſe, whoſe firſt admonition is 
a writ, including a ſum, infinitely beyond its 
due, and which they ate compelled to acknow- 
ledge, leſt other creditors ſhould put in their 
claims at a critical time. It does not appear 
that by new modelling the debtors' laws, the 

C2 com- 
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community would be any ways injured, on 
the contrary they would be as well ſecured as 
at preſent, and ſuffer leſs inconvenience in 
their mode of payments. In the next place 
as to a public benefit. Surely the public reap 
no benefit from the hard treatment of their 
relatives and fellow-citizens; unleſs the out- 
rage committed by individuals on humanity, 
ſhould be termed a Hing. We venerate 
the decifions of juſtice, yet know, the moſt 
| ſavage barbarity is miſtaken for it by the miſ- 
guided. With equal confiſtency let us repro- 
bate the impolitic and Yaghhoo doctrine of 
not ſuccouring the wretched, fince we mult 
know, that we exiſt chiefly he this purpole. 
Theſe and ſuch like vague ſayings are the chief 
props of this kind of ſlavery. Rectitude and 
general tranquility, are weapons of very duc- 


tile natures, andare always againſt the friends 
of reform. 


Hitherto our remarks were confined to 
ſuch proceedings as ſeemed inconſiſtent with 
juſtice and humanity. It is time to meaſure 
the ſubject by the ſcale of intereſt. Should 
we aſcend to the primeval forms of ſociety, 
we ſhall find that many deplorable conſe- 
quences have always ariſen from this branch 
of feudal flavery. The Roman government, 
excellent in many reſpects, in this eſſential 
part (debtor and creditor regulations) was 
moſt barbarouſly cruel and abſurd. It is un- 
neceſſary to repeat the many violent ſhocks 
the republic repeatedly received for want of 
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due conſideration to this important object. 


The chief miſchiefs that have flown from it, 


ſeem to be the fit opportunities afforded the 
promoters of commotion, to diſguiſe their 
defigns under the mark of patriotiſm. Was 
any diſturbance excited, it never failed to be 
aſcribed to the uneaſineſs of the plebeians, 
goaded by the fetters of their opulent credi- 
tors! Was an army wanted, men were readily 
found glad to embrace any foreign dangers, 
rather than periſh at home! Did any man 
with to raiſe himfelt upon the ruins of his 
country—the ſureſt method of gaining follovy- 
ers, was to give entertainments, rail at the 
luxury of the rich, pity the condition of the 
poor, promiſe them a repeal of the laws, 
and a perfect indemnity for all their debt:, 

together with the proſcription of their credi- 
tors. The ſenate often endeayoured to ſtop 
theſe machinations, but the only means to 
accompliſh this ſubject was the abolition of 
debts. This after many promiſes, and as 
many breaches, they were at laſt obliged to 
perform. They at length opened their eyes, 
and perceived the folly of diſtreſſing the chief 
ſupporters of the ſtate, for the gratification of 
a few individuals. They found by expe- 
rience, that the people were but too well 
diſpoſed to ſhake off the yoke of maſters, 
whoſe ſole purpoſe was to keep them in po- 
verty and ſubjection. Indeed a wiſe author, 
molt juſtly obſerves, that this ſcheme of har- 
raſſing the lower claſſes of the people, was 
the ſureſt way to eſtabliſh an imperious ariſto- 
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cracy. It gave the patricians full power of 

corrupting the ſeveral channels of election, 
| by means of the influence retained over their 
debtors. 


— > 


As to modern times, we ſhould wiſh to 
draw a veil over the late exceſſes of the 
French nation. Perhaps it may he ſaid in 
| their juſtification, that they were deceived.* , 
| It is believed that many enormities were com- 
mitted, deſerving ſevere reprehenſion, but by 
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* Theſe remarks were written after the riots on the 
10th of Auguſt, and by no means reflect on the late un- 
fortunate King of France. With reſpect to his maſſacre, 
there is but one opinion, namely, that it was the moſt foul 
murder that ever diſgraced the annals of any nation. Whe. 
ther monarchy or republicaniſm is moſt ſuitable to the 
proſperity of that country, we ſhall not preſume to affirm, 
the latter form of government would certainly be peculiarly 
detrimental to the intereſts of this country (in point of 
trade). A dangerous emulation, not to fay rivalſhip, 
would enſue, they would become as e as we 
are; and their colonies and ports are well ſituated for ſuch 
a deſign. After all, it is not probable that royalty can be 
entirely overturned, but ſhould this event take place, it | 
may, in a great meaſure, be imputed to the miſconduct of 
the en:igrarits, who, though they had full liberty for three 
ſucceflive years to return to their native country, ſeem to 
have ſpurned this idea, and to have placed more confidence 
in ideal ſpeculations. 

Huw happily fituated are the ſubjects of this flouriſhing 
iſle ! The, poſſeſs peace, property, and independence 
Tranquil ſpectators of wretched diflentions, they have 
above other nations, ſufficient leiſure to compare and eſti- 
mate the hereditary bleſſings they enjoy. Let them con 
tinue to cheriſh true Liberty. Their anceſtors. often bled 
to promote this conſummate happineſs. They were aware 
of its value, and knew it to be the axis of the ſtate. Their 
deſcendants have been cateiul to guard this treaſure : But 

this 


( 90 
no means ſanctioning the ſanguinary exedu- 
tion of an infatuated, enraged, populace.— 
Let us lament with all good men, the ſhame- 
ful violation of juſtice, in the inſtantaneous 
maſſacre of perſons not guilty, and not duly 
convicted by law. However, if it be proved 
that they were beſet by traitors, theſe exceſſes 
will not appear of ſo criminal a dye. For 
according to the univerſal laws of nature and 
ſelf-defence, aliguando gladium ad occidendum 
hominem ab ipſis porigi legibus, Cicero—cer- 
tainly we juſtly defend that life which we 
owe only to the Supreme Being, or the laws ; 
and of the two, if we are to be exterminated, 
it is ſafer for us to deſtroy than be deſtroyed. 
As to the reſt of their tragic manceuvres, the 
exemplary vengeance taken on the bodies and 
houſes of their creditors, by the debtors of 
that kingdom, is not altogether ſo ſurpriſing 
if we reflect on the ſituations of men confined 
in French gaols; their patience wearied by 
long and fruitleſs expeCtation, and their bodies 
emaciated by famine. Men in ſuch moments 
as releaſe from bondage, have but two ſug- 
geſtions—gratitude to their deliverers, and 


vengeance ready to be poured on their op- 
preſſors. | 
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this is a generous manlike freedom, ſanctified by reaſon 
and warranted by law : It is the protection of all ranks, 
and depreiſion of none. Unfortunately this ſacred name 
is often miſuſed---Rapine and licentiouſneſs have endea- 
youred to claim its reſpect. There is a material difference 
— o bright an emerald admits of no ruſt; if once ſullied, 
it loſes its charms, and deſcends into ſavage ferocity. 

| The 
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The Engliſh nation has with a bounteous 
hand, extended relief to the unfortunate 
French. This generoſity cannot be centured, 
it was conſiſtent with our character. Let us 
having relieved our neighbours, next turn 
our attention to the miſeries of our own ſoil; 
and ſurely deſerving objects are not wanting; 
it would ſeem prepoſterous, if while we afſ- 
ſiſted foreigners, we ſhould at the ſame time 
remain deat to the ſupplications of our own 
tellow-ſubje&ts. Abroad, indeed, the mag- 
nanimity of England might be admired—at 
home it would be confidered as uſeleſs oſten- 
tation. Praiſe thus procured would be 
of ſmall value. Ignorance and prejudice 
have ſpread more devaſtation among man- 
kind, than all the crimſoned bands ot merci- 
leis deſpots. To theſe ſources, we muſt 
attribute this long diſregard to the wants of 
our brethren. Of late the public eye, by the 
virtuous endeavours of an eloquent Com- 
moner *, has been led to ſo deſerving an 
object, an object which if neglected, would 
fix an everlaſting infamy on any country. The 
public truſt, and we hope they will not con- 
fide in vain, that our legiſlators and judges 
will ardently co-operate in ſo noble a caule, 
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* Mr, Grey. A Gentleman equally remarkable in the 
cauſe of humanity as his noble Co-adjutor. From this 
accompliſhed Orator's parliamentary conduct, we are in- 
duced to imagine that virtus poſt nummos, a maxim the 
favorite of the preſent day, 1s not one of his tenets. 


This 
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This meaſure, if perfected, will filence every 
murmur—it will ſhew the world that the 
complaints of Englithmen have only to be 
uttered to be redreſſed. | 


Such a reſolution would be really generous, 
and univerſally applauded. Few praiſes or 
rewards could be deemed ſufficient for ſuch 
exertions. The leaſt recompence, and what 
is greater, would be the unanimous thanks 
of their fellow citizens. The poor objects 
by them reſtored to ſecond life, would every 
where re-echo their plaudits; humanity would 
ornament them with the enſign of virtue, and 
they will experience the pleating ſenſations of 
having, by their honorable endeavours— 
leſſened the ſufferings of mankind, 


Let the advocates for oppreſſion difclaim 
ſuch meaſures yes, let them boaſt a ſenſeleſs 
ſtupor, let them diſcard all benevolence—but 
let them beware how they prophane the 
name of juſtice: They know not the charms 
of that divine impulſe. To them it would be 
a greater ſource of gratification to behold the 
unneceſſary multiplication of dungeons! alas ! 
has not miſery ſufficient tenants. Would it 
not be the part of wiſdom rather to diminiſh 
than encreaſe the number of goals. The vaſt 
ſums of money laid generally out for erectin 
theſe caverns of deſolation, would be better 
appropriated towards rendering them uſe= 
lets. A late French lawyer obſerves— 
that where new laws are daily made, new 
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places of puniſhment aſſigned, ſtanding armies 
encreaſed, &c.—that theſe are the trueſt 
ſymptoms of weakneſs. The ſimplicity of its 
laws the mildneſs of its puniihments—the 
ſcarcity of places of confinement, are in every 
ſtate the chief teſtimonies of its purity, mode- 
ration, and juſtice. 


There are confined for debt very nigh 12000 
men; more than a fourth part of this number 
are deſtitute of ſupport. This number 1s 
truly alarming, whether we confider ſo many 
people lying uſeleſs, or view ſo many mem- 
bers of the ſtateſtruggling with poverty. We 
may to this calculation add thoſe that are 
attached to them by the ties of affinity. The 
moſt part of theſe are children of tender years, 
and look up to their unhappy parents for 
future ſupport. We fear they have but a diſ- 
tant proſpect of enjoying this bleſſing. Edu- 
cation, one of the means, is entirely oat of 
their reach; and induſtry (another neceſſar 
ingredient for a ſettlement in life) is baniſhed 
from goals, and diſſipation maintains its place. 
The huſband 1s unable to ſupport his wife— 
the father his family, All accounts agree 
that it is impoſſible to exit under a leſs 
expence than from fourteen to fifteen ſhillings 
per week. This is the leaſt ſum a decent man 
can ſpend for his maintenance, There ma 
be ſome who live for leſs, but for theſe few, 
there are others who ſpend treble as much, 
and again ſome who double this laſt ſum. To 
theſe gentlemen, confinement is no very great 
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inconvenience. A diſpaſſionate man will 
regret the loſs of ſo large a portion of ſocigty; 
he will in their diſtreſs forget their faults he 
will reflect on the benefit mankind might 
have received from their labours; and with 
ſincere anguiſh, he will pauſe on the diſtreſſes 
of their miſerable offspring. — They, alas! 
but too ſoon become the prey of vice and 
infamy. Some of the males, gifted with 
extraordinary ſtrength of mind, may have 
courage to withſtand the tide of villany, and 
force of example; but what examples of 
honor and decency attract the attention of the 
ſofter ſex a total defioration of decency gene- 
rally prevails. The pangs of ſorrow, gripe 
of penury, and ſtings of deſpair, ſtagger the 
reſolution of the baſhful virgin: and the 
allurements of pleaſure, joined ro the inter- 
courſe of vice, compleats the triumph of luſt 
over unprotected innocence. Thus the wo- 
man, who would have gladdened the manſion 
of humility, or ſoothed the woes of a wi- 
dowed mother—falls the unſuſpecting victim 
of abandoned artifice - ſubject to the caprici- 
ous temper of man, the unfortunate too ſoon 
experiences his levities and ingratitude. She 
then becomes the ſpoil of more helliſh inſtru- 
ments—and amid the remorſe of guilt, forced 
by the preſſure of indigence, is obliged to 
gratity the force of paſſions ſhe no longer 
participates of—happy, if in an early age con- 


ſumed by the flames of intemperance and 
proſtitution |! 
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The accommodations afforded to priſoners 
is another ſubject deſerving much cenſure 
The rooms are bare, damp, and noiſome 
and are let at extravagant prices. Often the 
weekly rent of a room proves the landlord's 
ſubſiſtence. In moſt of them ſeven or more 
perſons are lodged at a time; indeed, to get a 
decent apartment, it is neceſſary to admini— 
ſter a douceur to the officers; and it is com- 
mon to ſee in one room a promiſcuous inter- 
courſe of the ſexes. In the winter ſeaſon 

1ng allowed no fuel, or general fire-place, 
they, to ſoften the inclemencies of froſt and 
ſncw, are obliged to reſort to coffee or bar- 
rooms—every article in ſuch accommodating 

laces is diſpoſed of at enormous pront,— 
Thoſe who are unable to procure lodgings, or 
whole rooms are ſo bleak as to require ſome 
heat, generally ſpend their evenings in tap- 
rooms, and their nights on the ſtair- caſes. 
Theſe are diforders which have long predo- 
minated, and require the molt ſevere regula- 
tions. The apartments are generally mono— 
polized by the attendants of the priſons. 
The injuſtice of this meaſure is ſelf-evident ; 
misfortune ſhould be folaced, not further 
enhanced !—T'he refort and expence attend- 
ing the tap-rooms, &c. has been greatly in- 
creaſed, ſince the abridgment of the rules, 
This meaſure, which we imagine was adopt- 
ed for the good of the priſoners, has in the 
end been productive of no ſingle advantage. 
The plca of morality, was its principal bat- 
tery— 
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tery—but it has only transferred licentiouf- 
nels. Economy was another of its engines 
but it has only ſerved to put the money 
then expended abroad, into the purtes of the 
contractors at home. No very great equity 
was evinced in curtailing liberty or in pock- 
eting the money received for the privilege of 
the rules. As we have mentioned this laſt 
article, it is not proper to paſs it by unnottced, 
The utility of this meaſure, together with 
the exacting fees in term time for day-rules, 
have never appeared; nor are ſuch proceed- 
ings reconcilable to the maxims of pure inte- 
grity. Law, which is founded on juſtice, 
ſhould ever be impartial; it ought, as the 
profound Monteſquoiu obſerves—/avorr con- 
damner, ſans hair. The axioms and duration 
of barbarous rules eſtabliſhed by tune and 1g- 
norance, ſhould not exiſt in more enlightened 
periods of wiſdom and experience. An ob- 
{tinate adheſion to theſe principles, has been 
the ſource of endleſs contention ; and inſtead 
of benefiting, done much injury. Was it 
ever known for what reaſon money is exacted 
from confined debtors, for enlarging their 
bounds of recreation? Is it not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that an individual pays ſufficient 
atonement for his debt, by the loſs of his 
liberty, without being obliged to hire a ſmall 
extenſion of it? Surcly this indulgence thus 
tettered, does not bring along with it any 
real good. Why not rather extend this pri- 
vilege to all? Security may be had without 

this 
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this expence, and the ſafety of the creditor 
would be as fully confirmed. | 


Want of medical aſſiſtance is a ſhocking 
abuic, that cries aloud for the interference 
of humanity. Shall we preſume to call our- 
ſclves chriſtians, and ſuffer our brethren to 
periſh! does all our boaſted humanity conſiſt 
in poinp and ſpeculation ! We have a profu- 
fion of hoſpitals, and funds ſufficient to enſure 
the aid of medicine; but how few have been 
found gratuitoufly alleviating the complaints 
of indigence. In the moſt wile inſtitutions 
the melt flagrant negligencies often prevail, 
and in the moſt vicious We ſometimes diſco- 
ver ſome faint gleams of compaſſion. It was 
ſaid in juſtification of a meaſure that cannot 
be ſufficiently reprobated (the continuance of 
the ſlave trade) that the natives of Guinea, 
were in a happier ſtate of lite than the pea- 
fantry of this kingdom. To this aſſertion we 
muſt give a decided negative; but as to their 
having on all occaſions medical aſſiſtance, we 
cannot conteſt its truth; but attribute this 
clemency, to motives of ſordid avarice, not to 
the effuſions of charity. 


The confined captives of England, to their 
ſorrow experience no benevolence from either 
of theſe points. The ſpirit of luxury, which 
is ncarly related to avarice, has theſe ſome 
years pa aſt made rapid itrides into public favor, 


* inſtead 
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* inſtead of regarding our neighbour's wants, 
we find ample employment in gratifying our 
own appetites, and ſceking out new objects 
of ſenſuality: This diſtemper encreaſes by 

oſſeſſion; the more it has, the greater are its 
deſires, its thirſt is inſatiate. We truſt, that this 
fever however dangerous is not incurable. Our 
remedies are ſimple and found, the curtailing 
hand of economy can produce wonders ; it 
will heal the wounds of luxury, and enable us 
by retrenching ſuperfluities, to make happy out 
indigent citizens. One means of this much 
to be deſired event, would be the eftabliſhing a 
regular phyjical attendance in the different pri- 
ſons. Let thoſe who enjoy liberty and good 
air pity the deprivation of theſe bleſſings. 
Summa vitæ brevis, as the Auguſtian ſatyriſt 
elegantly terms it, quickly vaniſhes. Man- 
kind have ſufficient pain in ſtruggling againſt 
thoſe diſorders, to which our being is ſubject, 
without encountering additional grievance. 
If the potion of calamity muſt be ſwallowed, 
let us mitigate as much as in our power the 
baneful draught ; and in doing this we con- 
tribute not a little to our ſafety. Till lately 
nature was the only phyſician, (1 bclieve 


* 
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* A judicious author is of opinion, that men, who revel 
in the ſunſhine of fortune, as well as thoſe over whom ad- 
verſity has caſt her iron brand, are equally ſuhiect to be 
ſevere. He obſerves, ſhould humanity be fought for, ſhe 
will be found in the boſom only of mediocrity. Thick 
who partake of this golden mean, as they participate of the 
above extremes, are by experience moſt compailionate to 
the failings of human nature, 
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even now there is no medical help) the hap- 
leſs victim of diſeaſe was fuffered to languith 
in ſilence. His body after his deceaſe rarely 
received the rites of burial, it was ſuffered to 
rot and putrify, and it is owing to providence, 
that plague and peſtilence, did not once more 
ſpread among us havock, and deſolation, and 
ruin. The grave generally obliviates all diſ- 
ſention, here ſleep in peace, the oppreſſor, 
and oppreſſed. By the command, we are 
informed (of Mr. Secretary Dundas) a ſtop 
has lately been put to theſe Vandal ſpectacles, 
this gentleman merits the greateſt praiſe for 
ſo ſeaſonable an act of mercy. 


As we do not agree to the mode of root- 
Ing up every thing, in order to improve, but 
are diſpoſcd to prune and meliorate thoſe 
boughs that are decayed, therefore our wiſh 
is not to amputate, except where the evil is 
beyond remedy. No leſs ſenſible of our in- 
ability to offer regulations (in the weighty 
cauſe of our fellow-creatures' happineſs) what 
we have to ſay ſhall be preſented with mo- 
deſty. It was with unheard of anxiety, that 
the debtors were witneſſes to the late lauda- 
ble attempts in their favour, Leaving this 
benevolence to flow from fo honorable a foun- 
tain, we ſhall not dare to pollute its ſtreams, 
but as ourengagement in this work aroſe from 
an impulſe of ſentiment ; we will continue 
to expoſe the nuiſances of this antique ſyſ- 
tem, and to expatiate on their lenitives.— 
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Agreeable then to this reſolve, we ſuggeſt 
the neceſſity of appointing funds for the 
burial of ſuch as are of themſelves incompe- 
tent to attain this laſt of human ceremonies ; 
and that the public ſhould ſuffer as little as 
poſſible, it would not be amiſs to oblige the 
rigid creditor to be a partner in this expence: 
I mean ſuch creditors as have refuſed all over- 
tures to an accommodation, and are not bene- 
fited from the durance of their debtor. The 
completion of this, will not be ſufficient, we 
ſhould endeavour to aid them in their laſt 
moments, with the conſolations of religion. 
Hence enſues the neceſſity of appointing 
miniſters, who at that time ſhall be bound to 
attend them ; in the preſent liberal age, reli- 


gion ſhould not be fettered by bigotry or pre- 


judice. Let every one then according to his 
belief, have the benefit of his own paſtor. 


Permit them at all hours the liberty of acceſs 
and egreſs to the ſick. The encouragement 
of ſuch viſitors will be the moſt effectual 
means of overthrowing the inundation of cor- 
ruption, which at preſent is ſaid to ſubſiſt. It 
uſed to be a complaint in ancient times that 
great care was paid to the foul, but hardly any 
to the body. To prevent this cenſure order 
the keepers of priſons, to have their premiſes 
Cleaned ſo many times weekly. Let the pri- 
ſoners be obliged ta ſweep and adjuſt their 
rooms every day. Appoint proper officers to 
inſpect the proviſions; and in order to ſtop 
effectually all kinds of peculation, let every 


neceſſary of life be ſold at the regular market 


prices. 
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18 This will be effected by inflicting 
eavy penalties on thoſe who diſobey. At 

preſent the great expence attending confine- 


ment ariſes from the high price of every 
article. Many perſons from {ſmall begin- 


nings have amaſſed large fortunes, by treſpaſ- 


ſing on the neceſſities of their brother 
debtors. 


The education of youth claims next our 
attention. It is a moſt important object, and 
cannot be too ſtrongly recommended. It 
ſhould not be a temporary ſubſiſtence, but a 
fund ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the rearing, 
cultivation, and final ſettlement of the deb- 
tors' children. At preſent they are not 
nouriſhed, cloathed or educated. There can 
be little doubt of this meaſure receiving the 
ſanction of the legiſlature, Schools ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed for the benefit of ſuch as are not 
able to procure the bleſſings of education: 
Intelligent maſters provided; liberal falaries 
annexed to their employments, and rewards 
diſtributed among thoſe youths who ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by genius or application. 
A ſimilar mode might be purſued inthe educa- 
tion of the females. When arrived at woman's 
eſtate, they ſhould be portioned to decent huſ- 
bands. The means of providing ſo neceſſary an 
eſtabliſhment as the above, muſt flow from 
the purſes of the public; and ſurely they have 
been applied to worſe purpoſes. Before we 
ſtrike into foreign purſuits, we ſhould explore 
thoſe deſerted parts at home, which deſerve 

. and 


1 
and require great attention. I am aware that 
this ſcheme may ſeem to ſome, more adapted 
to theory, than fitted for practice. But 1 
truſt that moſt men will join me in affirming, 
that moſt of theſe regulations propoſed, 
would ſtrengthen the foundation, and beau- 
tify the fabric. The late Mr. Howard 
(whoſe philanthropy- ſhone with unrivalled 
luſtre) ſanctifies in part theſe obſervations, 
and it is not the leaſt amiable fide of his 
character, to have relieved the miſeries of a 


priſon. 


Not to have ſwerved from the path of juſ- 
tice, is praiſe-worthy; ſtill more ſo, to have 
ſtepped into the tracks of beneficence. Eng- 
land enjoys numerous advantages over her 
ſiſter kingdoms : Her wealth, power, wiſdom 
and urbanity, have long crowned her with a 
ſuperior renown. She ought carefully to pre- 
ſerve this aggrandizement ; perhaps the ſureſt 
way 1s to redreſs thoſe grievances that have 
crept in, and been foſtered by the hand of 
time: Self-intereſt, and a fooliſh adherence 
to old faſhioned maxims (unfit for the preſent 
day) may for a while protract the new model- 
ling of the debtor and creditor laws ; but poli- 
Cy, and reaſon, and juſtice, dictate and enforce 
the abſolute neceſſity of this deſirable event. 


The ſuppreſſion of all gaming houſes, un- 
der forfeiture of heavy fines, forms an ardent 
object of deſire. This vice is an incitement 
to profuſeneſs and difſipation—it robs the 
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debtor and his family of their laſt reſource. 
The infatuation of play ſhould be beat down 
by ſevere penalties—where the diſeaſe is great 
the 1emedy mult be violent. This prodiga- 
lity has often been objected to, but candour 
obliges us to confeſs, that few have it in their 
power to indulge this propenſity of play. 
The moſt cffeCtual, checks on gaming and 
drunkenneſs, would be the ſhutting up ſuch 
houſes as live by theſe means, and the exten- 
ſion of the rules to their ancient limits; toge- 
ther with the uſe of a conſtant fire-room in 
winter for the benefit of the priſoners, would 
be very apt ſtill more to impede this deluſion. 
Secrificing a little to general utility, is of in- 
hnite ſervice to make mankind happy—we 
muſt prevent their being otherwile. 


The obvious reaſon of repreſſing a ſpirit of 
play, 1s the encouragement of trade, There 
are not one hundred perſons in the King's 
Bench, employed in any buſineſs. To che- 
riſh this laſt object, is well worth regard. 
This once completed, the taverns will not 
have fo many proſelytes, nor the gaming- 
houſes ſo many followers. To extravagance 


we oppole frugality—to debauchery, tempe- 
rance. 


It may not be improper to provide for thoſe 
who have no ſupport but their weekly groats. 
This allowance, two or three ſhillings a week, 
is quite inſufficient to ſupport a bare exiſtence. 
Was no perſon to be confined for a leſs debt 


. 


than ſixty ſhillings, it would prove a remedy; 
and be no detriment to the creditor. There 
are hundreds confined for twenty, thirty, and 
forty ſhillings, who are almoſt ſtarving !— 
Might not this laſt article be put on ſuch a 
footing, as to compel every debtor to pay 
ſuch a ſum weekly as two arbitrators ſhould 
adjudge ſuitable to the receipt of his labour. 
In caſe of non-adherence to this verdict, make 
the conſequence the caption ef his body, till 
the debt be liquidated. It is difficult in a 
cauſe of ſuch ſerious import, to deviſe terms 
that may ſuit both parties, without encroach- 
ing on the boundaries of moderation and juſ- 
tice. Theſe two preſervatives of human in- 
tercourſe, muſt ever be regarded as moſt 
eſſential qualities. An infringement of either 
is in every community of infinite danger, 
and an attempt never to be tried. They 
ought always to maintain a mutual har- 
mony—the prevalence of the one, without 
the aid of the other, forms not the plan of 
perfection—when united, their force becomes 
conciliating, and irreſiſtible, 


I am perſuaded that the adoption of ſome 
ſuch plan as the laſt, would be of ſignal ad- 
vantage. There has been great objection 
made to this ſpecies of barbariſm, it cannot 
have a better name. Is it conſiſtent with 
humanity, that men for ſuch paltry ſums 
ſhould be deprived of their liberty ? What 
muſt become of the wife and children of a 
man, whoſe only ſupport is his daily labour ? 
| Or 
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Or what muſt be the condition of ſuch a 
being, putritying in ſuch gaols as our com- 
mon priſons are. Our object is not to breed 
but rectify diſorders. The very exterior of 
theſe buildings will confirm this fact. For 
theſe many years repeated calls have been 
made on public generoſity for the aſſiſtance 
of the poorer kind of our confined debtors. 
The readineſs with which thefe ſummonſes 
have always been received, is a ſure proof of 
their neceflity, Should a more ample teſti- 
mony be required, it will be found in the 
characters of thoſe generous men who have 
condeſcended to receive relief for the aid 
of miſery. It is to be hoped that the opinion 
of our fellow-citizens thus evinced, will help 
to cruſh this petty ſyſtem of cruelty. 


To theſe misfortunes and the immoderate 
ſtamp duties impoſed on new proceſſes, and 
the voracious coſts and fees of priſon, it 
often happens that a debtor, after a tireſome 
captivity, finds means to ſoften his creditor, 
but 1s ſtill detained, by the exorbitant charges 
of impriſonment. O ſhame to civic foreſight! 
—our ancient luminaries of politics, would 
lament to think that the channels of juſtice, 
were by any means in danger of being cor- 
rupted. We commiſerated the perſecution 
of the Poles, we ſmiled on the exertions of 
peaceful liberty, but ſtill we have not attend- 
ed to this great duty: how much better 
would it be for us to leave of religious diſ- 
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tinctions, and attend more cloſely to the 
intrinſic happineſs of man? It would be 
far more commendable to intermix a little 

atriotiſm with our phrenſies. We ſhould 


find ourſelves as conyerſant with ſcripture, and 


ſomewhat more with charity. Homo ſum 
humani, a me nihil alienum puto, Terence 
would form no bad commentary on moſt of 
our enthuſiaſtic raptures. 


Any ſyſtem that tolerates a perpetual impri- 
ſonment for debt, ſhould be aboliſhed. It 
would be diſcordant with religion, reaſon, 
or right, and muſt appear like the veſtige 
of feudal ſlavery. Grafted from no principle 
of equity, it would remain the offspring of 
Power, ſupported by arbitrary ſway, and 
eſtabliſhed by abſurd, deluding cuſtom. This 
monſter, engendered from the loins of Tyran- 
ny, (and ever worſhipped in barbarous. coun— 
tries) is unnatural, grievous and extirminating. 
Long had the chains of deſpotiſm, woven 
with the Gorgon knot of uſual practice, 
enſlaved the world. Mankind knew not, 
dared not inveſtigate their rights.—The 
few over whom Reaſon had ſpread her 
imperial banners, though convinced of her 
unerring rectitude, yet feared to anticipate 
her reign, fave in ſpeculation. Time, and 
the improved ſtate F- man, overwhelmed the 


impoſtor. The egis of truth diſarmed the 
weapons of error, and though untimely ſcru- 
ples, joined to the force of habit, ſtill con- 
tinued to faſcinate the credulous, the 

ſun 


C30 '7 
fun of philoſophy ſhone with luſtre ; its pro- 


greſs was indeed not impetuous—tho' flow it 


was ſure. At length its brilliancy appeared pre- 


eminent, amid the miſts of ignorance, and 
the ſophiſms of necromancy- The rays of 
ſcience have illumined thoſe parts, which 
were before obſcured by the darkneſs of ſu- 
perſtition. An emulation for the arts became 
univerſal, and this will be productive of the 
moſt generous conſequences. 


How far the world has been benefited by 
the incomparable arrangement of latter peri- 
ods, is founded on everlaſting teſtimonies of 
icrefragable authenticity. Whether we com- 
pare 'the preſent regulations of ſociety with 
thoſe imperte& ones of paſt ages Whether 
we inſpect perſonal property, contraſted with 
feudal dependence; or view the liberality of 
modern years, unſullied by the demon of 

erſecution—we have every ground to rejoice 
and bleſs the change. But though we have 
gained great and important advantages, there 
yet remain a few remnants of antique grie- 
vances, which ought to be ſpeedily over- 
whelmed. Immuring our fellow=creatures for 
life would be a ferocious act of cruelty ! Nor 
could the moſt free and generous nation ever 
ſuffer her citizens to be ingulphed in ſuch 
deſpair ? On no ſyſtem of equity can the moſt 
abi of beings the indigent debtor— 
unpolluted by crime, be conſigned to a per- 
petual captivity. It is ſurely not enacted 
by the laws—for what is law but the bul- 
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wark and delight of man—it is the link 
that binds and harmonizes ſociety. To ſatisfy 
the malice of his enemy—to encourage an 
unnatural depravity—to enable the ſavage to 
glut his triumph with the life of his captive— 
an indigent debtor is conſigned to perpetual 
incarceration. This proceeding would be an 
aſſemblage, of all that is contradictory to 
intereſt, inconſiſtent with reaſon, and allied 
to barbariſm in human nature. 


To throw a little light on this ſubject, we 
ſubmit the following queries to the unpreju- 
diced, not doubting their being received with 
candour. | 


Whether on any principle of religion, 
which recommends the forgiving of injuries, 
we are authoriſed to cauſe our fellow- creatures 
miſery ? 


Whether we obey the impulſe of reaſon, 
or the rage of paſſion, when we exerciſe a 
dominion, over our fellow- ſubjects; which 
dominion is unfavourable to our intereſt, and 
inconſiſtent with the end of being ? 


Whether, we do not tarniſh the beams of 
Juſtice, by perverting its ſanction to a mea- 
ſure, which when ſcrutinized, we find to 
want the aid of reaſon, the plea of public, or 
private convenience, or the fiat of moderation 
tb conſtituent appropriates of true juſ- 
tice * | 


Whether eternal impriſonment, could be 
F defended, 
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defended, as agreeable to the ſpirit of our 
Conſtitution, or can it be regarded otherwiſe, 
than as inimical to the tenor of Magna 
Charta, which national palladium, was pro- 
cured by the blood, and toil of our anceſtors, 
for the happineſs of the nation—fafety of 
individuals—and laſting liberty of the Engliſh 


government? 


Whether in all caſes an indigent debtor, is 
guilty of ſuch an atrocious offence, againſt the 
laws of his country, or againſt the peace of 
mankind, as to be debarred the common rights 
of nature, and incur the deprivation of his li- 
berty ? 


Whether the preſent debtors” bill is a good 
and perfect one? If it be perfect, why is it 
generally contemned, or fince it is every where 
reprobated, does it not become eſſentially re- 


quiſite to form ſuch a one as may give general 
{ſatisfaction ? 


Whether it would not be a diſgrace to our 
humanity, that whereas in other reſpects, we 
poſles great and durable bleſſings; we ſhould 


in any meaſure tolerate ſuch a baſe relict of 
gothic ſervitude. 


In a country, ſo jealous of its privileges, 
this power veſted in a creditor would be 
highly impolitic. It would give him an in- 
flaence unknown to the ſpirit of our conſtitu- 
tion, and if this ſhould increaſe we muſt ſwarm 
with petty tyrants. But muſt the effects end 
here? No. It is infinitely dangerous to our 2 8 
rals, 
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rals, ſhould men perſevere in ſuch cruelties, 
cruelties ratherTurkiſh than Chriſtian. The 
ſeeds of freedom ſo carefully intermixed in our 
ordinances, become barren. Indulge the paſ- 
fion of iniquity, and no bond of faith, or ho- 
nor, will hinder it from trampling under foot 
all laws human and divine. Inſtead therefore 
of propagating the knowledge of clemencies, 
we ſhould patronize tyranny, the moſt odious 
as well as the cauſe of all other vices. Villainy 
is ſufficiently contagious, without fanning its 
gales by enticement. Of all the attributes ot 
human nature, Shylock barbarity is the mol} 
diſguſting. 

The only leg on which this ſyſten (perpe- 
tual confinement) is defenſible, is by conta- 
minating the reputation of juſtice; this is a 
ſtalking horſe which ſcreens all its defects. 
Attack it on any ſide, and the ghoſt of Cuſtom 
riſes up in its ſupport. In truth there is not 
an atom of well founded right in this compo- 
fition; but the moſt ſhameful of abuſes, can 
always find ſome ingredient of a more decent 
alpect, than the reſt: Even the baſeſt jug- 
glers are not at a loſs for ſome plauſible pre- 
rences to further their ends. One of the parts 
of juſtice, and, according to Cicero, the moſt 
eſſential, is the protection-not violation of 
the Rights of Mankind. But in the true 
definition of the word, there muſt be diſſemi- 
nated, the generatives of prudence, and 
univerſal advantage. The ignorant can only 
be impoſed upon by a ſpecious derivation. 
This immaculate and even tempered deity is 
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never imperious. She mult be ſeparated from 
the kindred of deſpotiſm, a friend which often 
foiſts itſelf into notice by the forgery of her 
name. In disjoining juſtice from tyranny we 
mean not to deny, what is incumbent on us to 
declare, that to give each man his due 1s an 
unalterable tenet of her creed. Far be it 
from us to impeach this truth, it is known, 
and revered. 


Here then are the remedies preſcribed 
againſt perpetual impriſonment—a meaſure 
unjuſtifiable by the laws of God and man. 
We have hinted at the contrary practice in 
other countries, and it is more peculiarly our 
duty to attend to this buſineſs, as our debtors, 
exceed in number, thoſe of any other country. 
To impriſon a man, who is unable to pay his 
debts 1s a fooliſh proceeding. The law never 
meant to give ſuch a power, it wiſely gave a 
means of enforcing payment, but could not 
conceive that there exiſted perſons baſe enough 
to embowel for ever their fellow creatures, 

articularly, where no advantage enſued, 
he beſt deſigns are often ſubverted to the 
worlt ends. No age however improved, 
ſhould be allowed to "lay down rules for its 


deſcendants; the world becomes every day 


more enlightened. Would it not be better 
entirely to aboliſh impriſonment for debt, and 
in its ſtead, impcſe the moſt exemplary 
puniſhments on thoſe perſons who poſſeſſing 
ſuilicient property to diſcharge their debts, 
would neglect this duty? 
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By fuch an expedient we ſhake no part of 


our ancient code; we poflcis equal, if not 


greater ſecurity for our money, than hereto- 
fore; I fay greater, becauſe to men of afflu- 
ent fortunes, it is no very particular misfor- 
tbne to live within the ordinary bounds of a 
goal. Aware that to perfect this plan, a 
capital pain, ought to be the preventive of 
fraud, and alſo to end entirely all tricks and 
evaſions, make death the puniſhment of thoſe 
who embezzle their eſtates, in order to cheat 
their creditors. Contemplating the happineſs 
that would in other reſpects enſue, no great 
objection can be made to a puniſhment, 
which will fall only on the guilty. Bad faith 
ſhould be taken into conſideration, and 
magiſtrates might be nominated, who would 
inflict heavy penalties on ſuch as ſhould vio- 
late a breach of truſt. It might not be 
im proper, to take the preſent arbitrary power 
out of the creditors hands, and conſign it to 
the care of reſpectable commiſſioners, whole 
duty would be to contrive the molt ipeedy 
remedy for all wrongs, TE: 


The reader will not be further tired with 
any digreſſions on this ſubject; it is rather a 
tedious undertaking—but the magnitude of 
the nuiſance demands an effectual and vigorous 
remedy. It is not the cauſe of a few perſons, 
but the cauſe of all men. They are moſt 
intimately intereſted in this deſign. The loſs 
ſuſtained by the captivity of ſo large a portion 
of our citizens, renders the preſent faſhion 
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of durance extremely alarming, and no excuſe 
can be urged in a matter of ſuch moment. It 
was faid, that an aſſuaging medicine has been 
prepared for the curing of this diſtemper. 
There is great necd of ſome alieviative ; but 
how re mils are men in any other concerns but 

their own; and this mixture has not proved 
of ſuch temperament as entirely to eradicate 
all the offending matter: Perhaps it will turn 
out, but a momentary, obliviating potion, 
which may protract for a while the pain, but 
in the end, the diſorder will return with rei- 
terated violence. Theſe ſurmizes, may be 
vain may they prove ſo! The humane will 


in ſuch a cauſe pardon our fears our nature 


is capricious and inconſtant. 


The friends to this reform are truly reſ- 
pectable. They are perſons of enlarged 
underſtanding, liberal ideas, and independent 
fortunes. They perceive this reformation, 
to be cloſely connected with national deſire, 
and national property. We omit any farther 
panegyric: the moſt critical inſpection of 
their characters, would prove their beſt enlo- 


gium. But the oppoters of this bill—are 


they men of honeſty, virtue, or humanity : 
there may be a few of this claſs; but, the 
major part are people, O by petty knaveries, 
rial (ſchemes, ulurious rhe: and crafty 
extortions, riot in the {polls of the unthink- 
in. To ſuch perſons, no in order to deceive, 
boaſt a counterfeit integrity, who are noother- 
wiſe equitable, than for fear of the 88 

wha 
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who ſpend their lives in one conſtant practice 
of ſuch vices, as are a reproach to good faith, 
decency or morality! no wonder that the very 
thought of any infringement on. their darling 
occupations muſt be to them diſpleaſing not 
to ſay inſupportable. 


Before we quit this ſubject (the relief of 
the debtors) we muſt remark, it has gene- 
rally been coupled with a motion of a different 
nature the neceſſity of a Parliamentary 
Reform. It moſt certainly has nothing to do 
with it; but admitting it has, there is nothing 
indecorous in the relationſhip, The gentle- 
men who bring forward this propoſal, are 
not to be feared; they are moſt of them the 
country gentlemen of England the pride and 
ſafeguard of their country. They pertevere 
in the footſteps of many illuſtrious characters, 
whoſe reputations will be immortal. All 
thoſe who are not jaundiced by faction, muſt 
heartily concur in theſe deſigns. They inſpect 


matters, and weigh arguments, and it is by 


rational judgment, and cool determination, 
that they have procured the ſanction of the 
public voice. They nced not be ſuſpicious, 
concerning the agitators of this queſtion. 
Miniſterial influence, not patriotic indepen- 
dence, is to be dreaded. Whenever (Which 
has been often) this country has been endan- 
gered by the former, it has always been 
upheld by the herculean arm of Patriotiſin, 


and it is this arm, that gives energy to her 
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frame, vibrates, through her members, and 
preſerves the equilibrium of the ſtate. 


| To thoſe, who demand—what ſhall be 
Wis eained from the ſucceſs of theſe meaſures ? 
Ls + Swe anſwer— There will not be the moſt 
| diſtant reaſon to tear—Princeps ſuper Leges | 
—but the caſe will be always Leges ſuper _ 
Principem, Pliny. We muſt for ever poſſeſs 
all 1. every part of our repreſentation free and un- 
i |. © | corrupted. The proſpect is truly delicious 
WH and beautiful—in fine, we ſhall obtain all that 
il can be deſired or ſought after—a conſtitution 
ſuch as our anceſtors poſſeſſed, and ſuch as we 
| {till retain, tho'tinQured with a few blemiſhes. 
And, O! that we would contemplate their 
| virtues, and {quare our actions to the model 
i of their manners.“ We would then every 
| | where be greeted with manlike modeſty, in- 
ſtead of counterfeit aſſurance. Inſtead of a2 
land ſhackled with licentiouſneſs, and weep=- 
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4 mg over the frail votaries of pleaſure, we 
| would find purity of manners, decked with 
ly nobility of ſentiment. England will be the 
| balance of the world—Liberty will unfurl 
| bY | her golden banners, untainted by the infec- 


tious {cents of ſedition. Her ſons will ſhine 
as the depreſſors of Tyranny, and her daugh- 
ters will be hailed as the deſcendants of Mo- 
deſty, nurtured by the Graces. 
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* The Hampdens, Sidneys, Ruſſels. Ruilel, the illuſ- 
trious martyr in the caufe of freedom, as long as the name 
of liberty ſhall be dear to Engliſhmen, the fate of this 
nobleman will be pitied, his conduct emulated, and his 


heroiſm applauded. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tur ſun has its ſpots, and juſtly as we 
eſteem our inſtitutions, their defects have 
been obſerved; and thele, would appear 
greater, were they {uffered to increaſe by un- 
neceſlary caution. All delays are vain and 
ſublunary. If an enquiry into theſe diſorders 
is at this time unſcaſonable, will they be leſ- 
tened by continuance? Does not the gangrene 
take root by delay, and 1s it not healed by 
a {cvere, but alleviating probe? If a neigh- 
bouring kingdom 1s convulſed; let us take 
care, that ours may never participate of its 
ſhock. If theſe complaints are imaginary, 
prove them ſuch Dy an rnpartial inveſtiga- 
tion. It is a ſhame, that they have ſo long 
exiſted but it is ncver too late to work for 
the happineſs of mankind, 


I ſhall here finiſh this addreſs, by wiſhing 
in the words of the all cloquent Roman 5 
ta cuigue evenat ut de republica meruit. Ci-— 
__ 2 phil. in Antonium May every man 

be rewafded by his country according to his 
merits. | 
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